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the war. The position of his squadron, even after
it received its ammunition, was indeed singular.
After the war began, it was unable to obtain coal
or other supplies from any neutral port and at
the same time it was equally unable to remain in
any such port without being interned for the dura-
tion of the war. There remained but one course
of action. It must not be forgotten that the Span-
ish empire stretched eastward as well as westward.
Already William Pitt, when he had foreseen in
1760 the entrance of Spain into the war which Eng-
land was then waging with France, had planned
expeditions against both Cuba and the Philippines.
Now in 1898 the Navy Department of the United
States, anticipating war, saw in the proximity of
the American squadron to the Spanish islands
of the Philippines an opportunity rather than a
problem. Commodore George Dewey, the com-
mander of the Asiatic squadron, was fully prepared
to enter into the plan. As early as the seventies,
when the Virginius affair1 threatened war between

1 A dispute between the United States and Spain, arising out of the
capture of the Virginius, an American vessel engaged in filibustering
off the coast of Cuba, and the execution at Santiago of the captain
and a number of the crew and passengers. The vessel and the sur-
viving passengers were finally restored by the Spanish authorities, who
agreed to punish the officials responsible for the illegal acts.